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Secretary of the Federation, be instructed 
to bring the importance of the subject, 
together with the necessary data, to the 
attention of college executives. 

Resolved, That this convention de- 
plores any tendency to make the sub- 
ject of the History of Art a so-called 
"snap" course, thereby belittling it in 
the eyes of both students and public ; 
that the convention feels that its recog- 
nition can be furthered solely on its mer- 
its as a discipline intimately related to 
political and literary history, to the dig- 
nity of which latter subjects it can only 
attain by being taught with that degree of 
seriousness which make it the equal in 
difficulty of the usual literary and his- 
torical disciplines of the college curric- 
ulum. 

IN THE MAGAZINES 

It is a good omen to find art in com- 
pany with fiction in the summer holiday 
numbers of the current magazines. In 
the August number of the Century is pub- 
lished Charles Jacque's "Recollections of 
Millet," set down by Truman H. Bart- 
lett. Mr. Bartlett writes a brief introduc- 
tion in which he gives some engaging facts 
about Jacque, whose memory was, he de- 
clares, "a crowded storehouse of personal 
and general art history." The word por- 
trait Jacque drew of the Barbizon painter 
is strong and vital and carries conviction. 
Indeed it seems to possess more of the 
real personality of the man than almost 
any biographical sketch of Millet which 
has so far been written. In an article 
on "Little Ships," written by Dana H. 
Carroll, an account is given in this same 
magazine of the models of ships exquisite- 
ly made, as well as ardently collected, by 
Irving R. Wiles, the painter, whose en- 
thusiasm along this line was heretofore 
known to but few. In the August Scrib- 
ner's there are four pictures of life on the 
sea, "Sailing Days," by Anton Otto 
Fischer, who for eight years served as an 
able seaman and has therefore got his 
knowledge of this class of subjects at first 
hand. They are strong and impressive. 
To "The Field of Art" William Walton 
contributes an article on Art Institutions 



in the United States, in which special 
mention is made of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, the formation of which is 
set down as "the most important event in 
the art life of the United States within 
the last three years." Appended to this 
article is a list of forty-three representa- 
tive art institutions in the United States, 
scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast and from Michigan to Louisiana. 
The World's Work contains the third of 
Henry Oyen's series of articles on "The 
Awakening of the Cities," and an article 
by Henry F. Griffin on "Jo Davidson, 
Sculptor," a man who is said "to love 
his art more than he loves success." The 
Architectural Record publishes, as its 
leading article, some intimate letters of 
Stanford White, written to his friend and 
co-worker, Augustus Saint Gaudens, and 
edited by Homer Saint Gaudens, the lat- 
ter's son, which bear witness to the 
writer's genius for comradeship, and 
make interesting reading. Out of the 
ordinary, also, is an address given by W. 
W. Bosworth, before the students of the 
Architectural Department of Columbia 
College, which lays much stress on the 
influence of an artist's personality upon 
his work — more perhaps than a majority 
would allow — it is cleverly illustrated. An 
excellent summing up of the situation with 
regard to the change in the architectural 
control of the Cathedral of Saint John 
the Divine, New York City, so far as a 
design of the edifice is concerned, is also 
given in the form of an editorial. The 
August number of the International 
Studio opens with an article on "Alfred 
Steiglitz, Pictorial Photographer," by J. 
Nilson Laurvik, and contains, among 
other things, an article on the "Inter- 
national Exhibition at Rome," by Selwyn 
Brinton, and one on the "American Col- 
ony of Artists in Paris," by E. A. Taylor. 
The latter is accompanied by illustra- 
tions of works by Max Bohm, Mary 
Hamilton, Charles Lasar, Florence Estes, 
Charles K. Gleeson and John Marin, 
American artists whose works are com- 
paratively little known in this country. 
The July Chautauquan is an art extension 
number — in reality, a handbook of the 
history of art. 



